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The Classical Journal is the official organ of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South and of the Classical 
Association of New England. These combined associations form 
the largest organized body of classical scholars in this country. It 
is unfortunate that the two associations, for purely geographical 
reasons, cannot hold their annual meetings together; but it is 
certainly a hopeful and helpful thing for the interests of cultural 
education that such organizations as these have’ grown to their 
present strength and influence, and show promise of attaining 
these in much greater measure. 

It is unfortunate that so small a proportion of the membership 
is able to attend the meetings of the associations from year to year, 
since it is only by the personal intercourse which these meetings 
afford that the greater values are obtained; but in lieu of this the 
Classical Journal endeavors throughout the year to bring the 
widely scattered sections of its field together, partly by the publi- 
cation of news of current happenings over the whole field, and bet- 
ter still by disseminating to all and for the benefit of all the results 
of the study and experience of individual workers. 

In this number, on the eve of the annual meetings of the two 
bodies which we represent, we present the programs as furnished 
by the secretaries of the respective associations. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 
SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 7 AND 8, tort 


Frmay Mornine, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45 Greetings. 


9:00 


II:I5 4. 


WarkEN S. Gorpis, Ottawa University: “The Literary Content 
of the Secondary Classical Course.”’ Discussion to be opened by 
Harry F. Scort, University High School, Chicago. 

The culture-historical aim in classical study is not distinct from the 
literary aim but includes it, gives it a large part of its meaning, and should 
influence the manner of its expression. The literature selected should 
present varied, significant, and edifying aspects of antiquity as related to 
life today. From this point of view, the second and third years of Latin 
form the weakest part of the secondary classical course, especially since 
for many the second or the third year is the last. The most urgent, per- 
haps the most difficult, task confronting American classical workers is to 
introduce more variety and vitality into the content of these two years. 


. JosepH B. Pike, University of Minnesota: “Apuleius and the 


Milesian Tale.” Discussion to be opened by J. E. Harry, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Originally the term Milesiaca was applied to local histories of Miletus, 
then extended to stories illustrative of the life of the city and finally to 
short stories in general. Proof of this last is found in an expression used 
in the Life of Albinus in the Historia Augusta and in the words used by 
Apuleius in his introduction to the Golden Ass to show the scope of these 
short stories. 


. G. C. Scoccrn, University of Missouri: “The Question of an 


International Language.” Discussion to be opened by R. B. 
STEELE, Vanderbilt University. 

This paper will deal with the origin and purpose of artificial languages. 
Special reference will be made to certain systems; but the discussion, in 
the main, will have to do with the general question of universal speech. 


15 Short business session. 


G. University of Chicago: “Latin Order.”” Dis- 
cussion to be opened by H. M. Kincery, Wabash College. 

Our grammars give us conflicting statements about Latin order. The 
whole matter, in consequence, seems indeterminable. This is probably 
the reason why our editions of authors for school use practically do nothing 
with it. The total result is that the maker of the book, the teacher, and 
the pupil alike miss the interest and charm of a constant feature of Latin 


style. 
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The problem of the actual Roman usage is simple. The present 
difficulties lie in the fact that the method used in the solution has been a 
wrong one. The purpose of the paper is to show what the right method is, 
to employ it in the settlement of the main questions, and to illustrate the 
interest of the results as applied to our daily teaching. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 P.M. 


. J. J. Scuticner, Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana: “Some 


Handicaps in Classical Teaching.” Discussion to be opened by 
WALTER MILLER, Tulane University. 

The teaching of the classics, dating from the time when secondary 
work meant preparation for college, is slower to adapt itself to the new con- 
ception of the high school and to the movement of educational thought 
than the teaching of most other branches. The habit of looking to the 
colleges for direction is stronger, as is also the inclination of the colleges 
to dominate secondary work. Asa result we have a number of ill-adjusted 
conditions, some of which act as a serious handicap to progress, efficiency, 
and interest in classical work, especially in the high school. It is the 
purpose of the paper to discuss several of these. 


. M. S. StaucHTerR, University of Wisconsin: “The Pompeius 


Strabo Inscription in the Palazzo dei Conservatori.” 

This bronze inscription deals with a grant of citizenship to some 
Spanish soldiers by Pompeius Strabo, father of Pompey the Great. In 
addition to matters of epigraphy and philology connected with this in- 
scription, attention is given to the questions of granting citizenship in the 
Social war, and to this instance of citizenship granted to soldiers on the 
field, and to the council granting it. 


. J. Remsen Bisnop, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan: 


“How Can We Make Latin and Greek Vitally Interesting and 
Actively Helpful from the Beginning?’’ Discussion to be opened 
by Howarp G. CoLweE LL, Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


If there is one thing established beyond cavil in the new and rapidly 
prevailing view of the essential characteristics of admissible material for 
the mental development of children, it is this: such material must be re- 
lated to the pupil’s experience or natural interest, or both. Latin, as taught 
by the method that the college professors’ direct or indirect influence causes 
teachers in high schools to use, has no relation to anything in the pupil’s 
experience and contains nothing to interest him. Practically the only 
appeal is to a sense of duty or to fear of consequences; the former is unre- 
liable and the latter is a low motive. The approach to Latin should be 
through Corderius, Erasmus, and simple stories. Grammar should be 
incidental. Caesar should come when teacher and pupils feel the power 
and a curiosity to read him. Poetry—at least Ovid in selections—should 
come early, through a natural wish to read some of the famous stories 
in their loci classici. 
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Omen.” Discussion to be opened by GEORGE R. THROOP, Wash- 

ington University. 

This paper discusses the antiquity and prevalence among the Greeks 
and Romans of superstitions relating to sneezing, and attempts to offer 
q an explanation for the ominous significance frequently attributed to 
| sneezes. 

. CHartes E. LittLe, Peabody College: Misplacement of a 
Paragraph in Cicero’s De Imperio.’’ Discussion to be opened by 
HAROLD W. JouNSTON, University of Indiana. 

The structure of the De Imperio is notably exact. An analytical 

introduction is given for each topic, which is then discussed in that order, 
and as carefully summarized at the end. Other speeches show this feature, 


but none so effectively. 

Cicero in his De Inventione emphasizes this doctrine. So does Quin- 
tilian later. One is, therefore, surprised to find an outline (§ 36) with 
fides in third place and then the discussion (§§ 37-42) with fides in fifth 
place. 
From the evidences of structure, the manuscripts, and a clue in the 
1584 edition of Lambinus, it is argued that the text in § 36 should be 
corrected by transposing the phrase quanta fide after quanto ingenio. 


8. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE, University of Illinois: “‘Sneezing as an 


FrmAy EVENING, 7:30 P.M. 
Auditorium of the Wednesday Club 
Address: “Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies,’’ PROFESSOR 
CuirForD. H. Moore, Harvard University. 
Address: “The Case of the Classics,’”” PROFESSOR PAUL SHOREY, 
University of Chicago. 
The evening program will be followed by a reception to members of the 
Classical Association by the Wednesday Club. 


SATURDAY. MORNING, 9:00 A.M. 


10. FRANKLIN H. Porter, University of lowa: “Oral Latin and Greek.”’ 
Discussion to be opened by W. T. SEMPLE, University of Cincinnati. 
Oral method is not necessarily conversational method, nor does it 
aim to teach the pupil to “speak Latin fluently.” It is useful in any ( 
year of the course, but more especially the first year. 
It helps in maintaining interest, in memorizing words, in understand- } 
ing paradigms and syntax. It insures better pronunciation and quicker 
comprehension of the Latin or Greek sentence as a whole. 
To be successful it requires extra recitation periods and small classes. 
It makes greater demands upon teachers. There is danger of too little 
concentration and definiteness in the work. 
An ideal oral method needs the same basis of time and equipment as 


laboratory work in science. 
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11. D. E. FRANK, East Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
“Economy and Efficiency in Teaching the Elements of an Ancient 
Language.” Discussion to be opened by Harrison D. CANNON, 
Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

In smaller high schools especially, the placing of Latin, to say nothing 
of Greek, in the course of study is commonly discouraged because the 
percentage of failures is felt to be too large and results secured too meager 
for the amount of time the average pupil spends in preparation. 

The paper will discuss whether the argument is not a valid one, and 
will suggest some methods which economize the energy and time of both 
teacher and pupil, and which secure a satisfying realization on the part of 
the pupil that he is making progress toward a definite goal. Such a re- 
alization should be the largest interest element in the first-year work. 


12. I. N. Jupson, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri: ‘“‘The 
Interpretation of the Ancient World through the Classics in the 
Secondary School.’ Discussion to be opened by L. N. McWuor- 
TER, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1. The necessity of arousing a more general interest and imparting 
a broader culture if the classics are to maintain a sure position in the 
secondary school. 

2. How far it is legitimate to take time from the linguistic for the 
cultural side. 

3. Such instruction may be given mainly by talks from the instructor 
and by collateral reading. 

4. What may be done through clubs of the pupils themselves. 

5. Some aspects of the ancient world on which much light may be 
thrown even in connection with the reading in the secondary school: 
History; Religion; Military Systems; Political Systems; Social Life 
and Customs; Lives and Characters of Eminent Men. 

6. Archaeology, with some account of excavations. 

7. Aplea for a broader course in Greek in the secondary school. 


13. Davin R. Leg, University of Chattanooga: “Change of Emphasis 
in the Teaching of the Classics in College.” Discussion to be 
opened by E. T. Hotmes of Mercer University. 

College students are more appreciative of the content of classical 
literature than they were as high-school students. In college, Latin should 
be supplanted by Latin literature. Courses should conform to the needs 
of the average citizen rather than to the special needs of those expecting to 
teach Latin. Latin literature in Latin and in English, and Roman private 
life should not be given as separate courses but as one course to the same 
class, so that one phase may illuminate the other. Each year’s work 
should be more or less complete in itself and not merely preparatory to 
later Latin courses. 

11:30 Administrative Session. Statement of the General Condition of the 
Association. T. C. Burcess, Secretary-Treasurer. 
General Business. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 P.M. 


F. W. Suiprey, Washington University: ‘Prose Rhythms in 
Latin.” 

A brief and non-technical résumé of the results of recent investigations 
in the field of rhythmic prose, with special reference to those matters which 
have a bearing upon the work of the teacher of Cicero. In addition to 
prose rhythms the paper will briefly discuss other closely related questions 
upon which new light has been thrown, such as word grouping, rhetorical 
pauses, emphasis, elision, word and group accent, etc. 


W. G. LEuTNER, Western Reserve University: ‘“‘The Remains of 
Priene.” 

Priene, in the Maeander valley, was built in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and had an unbroken though varied career until Turkish times, 
when it fell into decay. Its ruins—excavated under the auspices of the 
royal museums of Berlin between 1895 and 1899—are of special interest 
for two reasons. First, they present a unique and complete picture of a 
Greek city of the time of Alexander. Second, there are preserved at 
Priene the remains of great numbers of private houses as they are found in 
no other Greek city. Priene represents to a less degree on the Greek side 
what Pompeii stands for on the Roman side. 

1. Topography: the Maeander valley; the akropolis of Priene; plan 
of the city. 2. Public works: streets; water supply; drainage system; 
the Agora; the stadium and gymnasia; the Bouleuterion and Prytaneion; 
the theater; the sanctuary of Athena. 3. Private houses; remains of 
houses; plan of a model house; reconstruction of a model house. 4. Artis- 
tic remains; marbles; terra cottas. 


Tuomas Fitz-Hucu, University of Virginia: ‘‘The Double Accent 
in Indo-European Speech and Verse.” 
I. The inadequacy of our tradition of Indo-European accent and 


rhythm. 
II. Numerus (rim) or tripudic accent and rhythm in Italico-Keltic 


speech and verse: 


Carmen Arvale: Semunis alternei advocabitis conctos. 
A-A-G| A-A-Gj| A-O - A-OG| A-G 


Livius Andronicus: Virum mihi Camena insece versutum. 
A-G A-G| A-A-G|| A-O-G | A-A-G 


Fiacc’s Hymn: Genair patraicc innemthur ised atfet 
A-G A-G | A-A-G|{| AG A-G 


hiscelaib. 
A-A-G 
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III. The accentual fraud of Tyrannio Amisenus and the rhythmic 
fraud of Caesius Bassus. 

IV. The quantitative Saturnian of Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, 
and its artificial principle of coincidence and alternation of Italic and 
Hellenic verse-beat. 

Ennius: Musae ques pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum. 


A-G|A-A-GI|A-G A-A-G | A-A-G 


Lucretius: Aeneadum genetrix hominum divomgqg ue voluptas. i 
A-A-G | A-G]| A-G A-A-G| A-A-G 
4 2486 483 £4.24 
Vergil Troiae qui primes ab oris. 


A-G AA -G| AG \| AG A-A - G| A-A-G 
V. The origin of modern rhythm in the Italico-Keltic rhythm of the 
double accent, and its artistic principle of coincidence of accentual and 
quantitative verse beat. 
ver novum ver iam vere nates est. 
A-A-G A-A | A-A-G || AG A-G|A-G-A 


A-AG A-G | A0-GI|A - A-0-G A-A-0-G 


17. ALBERT R. CRITTENDEN, University of Michigan: ‘Sentence 
Structure in Vergil.”” Discussion to be opened by ARTHUR T. 
WALKER, University of Kansas. 

The paper proceeds upon the theory that the sentence structure of a 
writer usually conforms to the characteristic manner in which his thought 
unfolds. Such distinctive characteristics are very marked in Vergil’s 
style and may be used as a valuable factor in questions of doubtful author- 
ship. Certain of the so-called “Minor Vergilian Works” show these 
traits in a good degree, while in others they are conspicuously absent. 


The afternoon session will be followed by a complimentary excursion to 
Créve Coeur Lake and by a smoker in the evening. 


a 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
Annual Meeting at Phillips Exeter Academy, March 31 and April 1 


The coming annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England at Phillips Exeter Academy, March 31 and April 1, will 
make an unusually strong appeal to New England teachers. The 
program is one of especial variety and interest, presenting topics 
that are not too remote from the teacher’s daily work yet in almost 
every case opening a field outside the common routine. 

The opportunity to visit Exeter, with its historic associations 
as a town, and its interest as the seat of one of the oldest classical 
schools in the country, will of itself be an attraction, while those 
who remember the delightful hospitality and the social character 
of the days spent at Phillips Andover at the second meeting of the 
Association will welcome the opportunity to become members for 
a time of the Phillips Exeter family. The fact that just now the 
school is entering on a period of expansion in building, and taking 
possession of its splendid athletic fields, will add interest to the visit 


at this time. 
The chief evening address of the meeting will be by Professor 


Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard, on Homer. The cther papers 
will be as follows: 


S. R. P. Cuapwick, Esgq., Phillips Exeter Academy, ‘‘The Characteristics of 
Roman Colonization in the Period from the Gracchi to Augustus.” 

PROFESSOR GEORGE D. CuasE, University of Maine, “‘ Roman Coins as Politi- 
cal Pamphlets.” 

Miss IsaBEL FRANCES Dopp, American College for Girls, Constantinople, 
“Some Byzantine Churches of Asia Minor.” 

PROFESSOR CHARLES H. Forses, Phillips Andover Academy, “Culture and 
Cult.” 

Miss Epitu H. Hai, Mount Holyoke College, ‘‘ Recent Excavations in Crete 
and Their Bearing on Homer.” 

PRINCIPAL F. S. Lupsy, Berlin, N.H., ‘‘How I Teach Latin.” 

Dr. CHANDLER R. Post, Harvard University, ‘Classic Myths in Renaissance 
Art”’ (illustrated). 

ProFessor C. B. RANDOLPH, Clark College, ‘Three Latin Students’ Songs.” 

Mrs. GeorcE B. Rocers, Exeter, N.H., “‘ Personal Recollections of Professor 
Anthony Jannaris.” 

Proressor H. D. WILD, Williams College, “‘ Minerva Mechanica.” 

Rev. THEODORE C. WILLIAMs, Boston, “ Problems of Translation.” 
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THE OBJECTS AND THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
OF LATIN’ 


By Joun K. Lorp 
Dartmouth College 


The discussion of this subject can be justified only on the 
ground that in the realm of education there is no such thing as a 
settled question, and that each generation must give to itself its 
own reasons for its faith and its action. An axiom of the fathers 
may be the paradox of the children, and the twice-told tales of 
educational theory and ptactice may assume the importance of a 
new discovery. 

Latin was for centuries ‘he language of education, then it became 
a language, and of late years it has become a question whether it 
can hold even that place, or whether it will be laid on the shelf 
among the discarded curiosities and the outworn instruments of 
the world’s growth. In the multitude of subjects that clamor for 
place in school courses, and on whose forehead is written that word 
of the beast, ‘‘practical,”’ it is essential that those who still believe 
that the study of Latin has a rightful pre-eminence in education 
should give no uncertain reason for their faith, so that whether they 
convince the unbelievers or not they may not be accused of that 
lukewarmness that may fitly be spued out of the mouth. 

Why should Latin be studied? A satisfactory reason must 
indicate that there is a sufficient object, and that the object can 
be gained. What is the object? At a recent meeting of classical 
teachers a speaker said: ‘‘The one object of studying Latin is to 
read Latin.’ If this be so, then we must admit that the present 
study of Latin almost totally fails of its purpose. We all know 
that no graduate of a school, after studying Latin four years, can 
read Latin, and that scarcely any on graduating from college, 
after taking Latin three or four years more, can read the language. 
They may translate it with some ease, but scarcely one, without 


* Read before the Conference of Classical Teachers at Dartmouth College, May 
20, 1910. 
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further and intense application, is able to use the language as a 
source of pleasure. One has a mastery of a language only when in 
speaking or writing he is able to use it as a means of expression or 
communication, or in reading he enters into the thought carried 
by it without regard to the language itself. That students, after 
studying Latin four or eight years, cannot do this goes without the 
saying. They may as scholars or prospective teachers carry on 
its study with increasing pleasure to such an end, but it is not 
attained by those who give up its study, as most do, at the close of 
a school or college course. We must admit, then, that if the object 
of studying Latin be to read it, the present study of it fails of its 
object. 

But suppose that the object were gained, to what would it lead ? 
Two results would undoubtedly follow. The student would be 
introduced in his own right to a great literature, great in quality if 
not in extent. To be sure, it contains writers who, unless the litera- 
ture were closed and nothing more could be added to it, would be 
consigned to forgetfulness, as indeed they now are, except for the 
curiosity of scholars; but besides these it contains both prose and 
poetry that are surpassed hardly, if at all, in any literature. By 
this introduction the student would, in the second place, come into 
a sympathetic appreciation of the spirit of a great people and of 
great epochs in the world’s history, and he would in range of time 
pass from the provincial into the cosmopolitan. Of the value of 
these two things a Latinist would be the last to doubt. He would 
say that they were valuable, if not invaluable, to the student and 
the man of affairs, whoever might secure them. But he would in 
fairness still ask whether they were equal or superior to other 
things that might be gained with less labor and time. Might not, 
he would ask, the years spent on Latin produce something, perhaps 
less valuable but still worth while and costing less, which, plus 
something else, would as a combined product be worth more than 
these two results of Latin study alone? All that is good in Latin 
literature has been translated into English and well translated. 
The linguistic flavor of the original has disappeared, the rhythm 
is lost, but the greatness of the thoughts and the richness of poetic 
imagery are retained to a great extent, and one reading good trans- 
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lations may catch in good measure the spirit of the people and the 
age from which they came. For myself I frankly admit the doubt 
whether a first-hand knowledge of Latin literature, with the added 
sympathetic interest in the past, is worth in general the time spent 
in gaining it. The knowledge of a modern language is different. 
Apart from the convenience it may offer in correspondence or 
travel, a modern tongue is the vehicle of current thought; its 
literature is constantly growing, offering much that is interesting 
to know, and also much that has to do with progress and that is 
essential to the welfare of society. Of this steady contribution to 
knowledge the best is undoubtedly translated into other languages, 
but a considerable part of it must be secured in the original. This 
is not the case with an ancient literature. To that there can be no 
addition, and among all cultivated peoples all that is worthy in it has 
long been open through translations to those who know only their 
own tongue. In becoming acquainted with it such persons lose 
only that which is dependent on the form and spirit of the ancient 
language, a great loss to be sure, but far from a total one, and one 
that may be more than compensated by the gains that may come 
by the devotion to other subjects of the time saved. 

If, now, this doubt as to the advisability of the study of Latin 
for the sake of an acquaintance with its literature is justified in the 
case of those who may be able to read it, how much more is it 
justified in the case of those who after many years’ study of it are 
still unable to read it, that is, in the case of almost all students in 
schools and colleges, of all except the very few who continue its 
study in later years. Is there, then, no case for Latin? Must 
its champions leave the field without a conflict, trailing their 
standards in the dust of acknowledged defeat? By no means. 
I believe that the position of Latin is impregnable, but I would 
support it primarily by no insufficient reasons, reasons that may 
add strength to a position already secure, but that of themselves 
cannot withstand the assault of its “‘practical’’ opponents. I 
would rather carry the war into the enemy’s country and claim 
that Latin is the most “practical”’ of all the subjects that have a 
place in the schools, that it helps in gaining bread and butter, that 
it aids in the management of business, and that it leads to success. 
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All who study it do not like it, all are not expert in it, any more 
than all like, or are expert in, arithmetic, or physics, or chemistry, 
or economics, or any other of the so-called practical subjects. To 
some it is not given to be practical through weakness, to others 
through taste, but in general the aptitude for practicality is de- 
veloped, me iudice, by Latin as by nothing else, though it is not the 
language of the shop, the street, or the forum. 

The fundamental reason for the study of Latin is not to open a 
literature, not to impart information, not to develop culture as 
distinguished from power, not to furnish incidental helps to an 
_ educated mind. The fundamental reason for its study is that it 

is a subject pre-eminently fitted to further the great end of all 
education: the development of the power of exact thinking. If 
I could emphasize that statement of the purpose of education by 
any kind of vocal capitals I would do so. The development of 
the power of exact thinking is the fundamental and the final end 
of education. Everything else is subordinate and secondary. 
The man who can think exactly is the man of power, whose clear 
vision describes the way for others and guides his own feet to suc- 
cess. The schools and the colleges impart information, and that is 
an essential and important part of their work, but most of the 
information which one acquires in his early days, unless he keep 
it fresh by his experience or his study, slips away from him, or at 
the best dissolves into the background of general and related knowl- 
edge. Consult your own experience. You are mostly teachers of 
the classics. Do you feel fresh on the other subjects which you 
pursued in school and college? Do you find that teachers of other 
subjects are responsive in your field? It is the common testimony 
that the mind lets slip the things that are not frequently recalled. 
Particular incidents and experiences remain in the memory, but 
that which is learned as a task fades away. It is not the function 
of the school or the college to make learned men and women. 
Learning is the product of a lifetime, the fruit of age; it never 
belongs to youth. Some young men may know more than some 
old men, but education cannot make learned men. It can only 
produce a habit of mind that will lead to learning, and make learn- 
ing effective. That is its true function, and that is its best instru- 
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ment, which enables the mind to use effectively whatever knowl- 
edge and whatever experience may come to it. 

The power of exact thinking, on the other hand, when once 
acquired, is seldom or never lost under normal conditions, for, since 
an intelligent mind must think, the very process of thinking exactly 
reinforces its power of thinking exactly. In the scheme of educa- 
tion, therefore, that study will be the most valuable, apart from the 
information which it affords, that most effectively develops the 
ability of thus thinking, an ability that implies the power to ob- 
serve, to compare, and to judge. Each of these three things is to 
some extent a special gift, bestowed more abundantly on some than 
on others, and not always existing equally in the same person; but 
to whatever degree they may exist as the gifts of nature they are 
capable of cultivation. Whatever tends most to develop them, 
singly or together, is the best means of education, and to my mind 
there is nothing that produces this result to so great an extent as 
the study of language, and of all languages Latin holds the first 
place. It is the perfect instrument of precision. It is direct, 
logical, effective. It bears the stamp of the genius of the people 
that developed and used it. Its forms are marshaled in rigorous 
paradigms and its sentences have the martial progress of their 
victorious legions. Everything is in its place, contributing its 
due part to the commonend. The thought of a sentence proceeds 
in logical order of cause before effect, of purpose before action, of 
result following action, and of modification in logical sequence, 
toa sufficient conclusion. Even the forms of inflection and conjuga- 
tion, those instruments of variety, are made to yield to an orderly 
arrangement, subject only to the demands of idiom. As in the 
movements of a legion maniples might be detached at the command 
of the general to do a service, distinct yet contributing to his ulti- 
mate purpose, so in a sentence, a speaker might vary his order and 
yet lead his thought steadily to its conclusion. Through all the 
variety and richness of its thought, in speech, or essay, or story, 
or verse, the language preserves its character of direct and logical 
power. 

The study of Latin develops in the highest degree the three ' 
powers of which I have spoken, observation, comparison, and judg- 
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ment; for the immediate object of a given lesson is the knowledge 
of the thought contained in the passage studied. That thought 
has been expressed in perfect form to whose perfection each detail 
of word-relation, of construction, and of order contributes its part. 
Failure to observe any one of these weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the whole. The confusion of one case-ending with another, or the 
substitution of an indicative for a subjunctive form may turn a 
jewel into paste or sense into nonsense. Nothing short of abso- 
lute exactness discloses the full meaning. The fundamental 
requirement, then, is observation of all details; a single slip may 
bring complete failure. There is no scientific subject that calls 
for more definite and continuous observation than the study of 
Latin. But this study, as long as it is a study of language, must be 
associated with translating, and this introduces the two other 
essential elements, comparison and judgment. The transfer of 
thought from one language to another, if attention is paid either 
to the correctness of the thought or to the perfection of expression, 
is not an easy process. The bungling translation that pays little 
attention to grammar and idiom and none to niceties of thought 
may be easily made, but the real translation, that which does not 
attempt to make the idioms of one language serve in another, but 
rather to substitute the spirit and idioms of the second for those of 
the first, demands the highest exhibition of comparison and judg- 
ment. In the first place, the thought of the original must be exactly 
mastered, and this calls for discrimination in words and ideas, 
and, in the second place, there must be the most careful choice of 
words and phrases, the balancing of synonyms, the adaptation of 
shades of meaning, and the comparison not only of parts of sentences 
but of sentences as wholes. And where there is comparison there 
must be judgment. The form finally taken is a decision into which 
have entered all the elements that train the mind in exactness and 


power. 
Translating, in no slipshod way but with the effort to secure 


the results that belong to it when rightly done, has always been 
recognized as of the greatest worth. Cicero describes it as an 
essential part of his training, and many of the great masters of 
style have acknowledged their indebtedness to it. Chatham, Pitt, 
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Brougham, Macaulay, Gladstone, all drew from that source of 
power, and Choate, who “drove a substantive and six” through 
his brilliant pages, based his strength upon his translations from 
Latin authors, like Vergil and Tacitus, made even in his mature 
manhood, in which he established the rule to put down no word 
till he had thought of at least six synonyms. I do not need in this 
audience to dwell upon the difficulty of securing worthy trans- 
lations from students; they can be produced only by constant 
and unremitting toil: to translate is not the easiest but the most 
difficult part of a student’s labor, and not many are willing “to 
stretch a hand through time to catch the far-off interest of’’ work. 
Many, I hope not most, prefer the “‘primrose path of dalliance,” 
beaten smooth by the hoofs of gently ambling steeds, saddled, 
bridled, and directed by other hands, and leading steadily downward 
to the quagmire of incompetency and disgust. But for those who 
spurn the tempter and diligently study, Latin is a royal road to 
mental training. I do not say that it gives the power of observa- 
tion to those who have no eyes, or creates the power of comparison 
and judgment in those who have it not, but I firmly believe that it 
has no superior in developing those powers when they once exist. 
For myself I am willing to stake the cause of Latin on this very 
point. If, as I firmly believe, the object of education is not primarily 
to impart knowledge or to give vocational training, but to develop 
in the mind the power to use whatever comes before it, then I 
believe that education has no better instrument for that purpose 
than the study of Latin. A mind that has been trained to observe, 
to compare, and to judge, that is, to think exactly, is better fitted 
to do any work than one that has knowledge without that training. 
It is practically trained in the best way, is better fitted to earn its 
bread and butter, to tackle and solve the problems of daily life, and, 
in current phrase, to become “‘efficient.’’ Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not say that the study of Latin will make men think 
exactly or that it will make men efficient, but that if they have the 
latent power, capable of development, it is the most effective 
means to thatend. It deserves a place in school and college courses 
because those courses should be directed to the increase of mental 
power and should include the most effective help for the majority 
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if not for all. Eight years in time of training are not too much to 
spend upon a subject that strengthens the fiber, clarifies the vision, 
and co-ordinates the mental processes. 

But while the permanent and sufficient value of Latin is in its 
general broadening power, there are other great incidental ad- 
vantages coming from it, so great that many regard them of them- 
selves as its ample defense. Among them are to be reckoned the 
first-hand acquaintance with Latin literature, of which I have 
spoken, and which though partial is yet of great worth, and that 
broadening of human sympathy that comes from the immediate 
touch with one of the great civilizations of the world; and it is to be 
hoped that the change in the college-entrance requirements in 
Latin will lead to a wider reading and a higher appreciation of the 
literary side of the language. Beyond these is the profit that comes 
in the control of one’s own language through translating. When a 
boy sits down to write a composition he is troubled by two questions: 
“What shall I say ?” and “How shall I say it?” In translating, 
one question is answered for him, and he has no anxiety as to what 
he shall say; his thought is provided for him, and all his energy 
can be concentrated upon the method of expression. The daily 
careful preparation of the translation of a passage of Latin, espe- 
cially if it be a written translation, is an exercise in English whose 
value cannot be overestimated. While it is not a substitute for 
invention, it is an exercise in arrangement, choice of words, clear- 
ness, and force that has no superior. He who has learned the art 
of translating well has learned the art of expression, and has 
become the master of English style, as far as such mastery can 
be separated from the expression of original thinking. Words 
are not ideas, form is not thought, but both words and form are 
indispensable elements in thinking, and a wide vocabulary and a 
control of form are both an aid and a stimulus to the process of 
creative thinking. 

Another advantage of the study of Latin is the richer appre- 
ciation of one’s own language. Most of our short common words 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, but the descriptive words, those that 
make the delicate shading on a literary canvas, are largely of Latin 
derivation. It is a great advantage, it is a part of the charm of 
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culture, to know the pedigree of words, to appreciate their present 
meaning by linking them with their past, to find the flavor of a 
distant age affecting their application to modern uses, to realize 
running through the generations the continuity of thought, and to 
recognize in one’s own speech the gift and the influence of a noble 
ancestry of literary and linguistic power. The charm of words is 
a gift which successive ages have handed down to those that fol- 
lowed. In that charm lies the melody of poetry, the spell of 
eloquence, the spirit of ancient life; and to catch one or all of these 
is the fortune of him who has dealt with the speech that carried 
them. One cannot know words in the wide significance of their 
descent without having a fuller appreciation of the speech from 
which they come, of the speech of which they are now a part, and 
of the literature which they enrich. 

These are the objects of the study of Latin. Are they also its 
results? It may be difficult to give a conclusive answer. One 
cannot demonstrate a color or a sound. To him who does not see 
or hear they do not exist. Men who are color-blind dispute about 
the rainbow, and yet I think that all would agree that those who 
study Latin during a school and college course do, to an extent, 
attain these objects; they do have some appreciation of Latin 
literature, they are touched with the spirit of the humanities, they 
do secure a stronger command of their own language and a better 
appreciation of its wealth and range of word and meaning. Per- 
haps the agreement would not extend to the degree of the advantage 
gained in these particulars, and would stop short of the admission 
of the supreme value of Latin on its training side. I do not see 
that it is possible to demonstrate that value, any more than it is 
possible to demonstrate any other educational question about 
which men disagree. It would be possible to bring many opinions 
to support my contention of that value; they come from every 
quarter, from teachers, from men of science, and from men of 
business. You are as familiar with them as I am, and so without 
calling them to my support I would in closing bring you certain 
facts bearing on this point, drawn from the experience of this 


college. 
In 1894 a scientific course was established in the college leading 
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to the degree of B.S., on an equal footing with the existing course 
leading to the degrees of A.B. and B.L. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the courses was that the A.B. and the B.L. courses 
demanded four years of Latin in preparation for college and at 
least one year of it in college. Under certain restrictions of groups, 
majors and minors, and prerequisites, applied to each, the electives 
were open to all courses alike. Men having taken Latin might 
transfer to the B.S. course, but not vice versa, as Latin was the 
indispensable requisite for the A.B. course, but with that exception 
the courses leading to the two degrees after Freshman year could be 
made practically identical. 

In 1906 the B.L. course was abolished, the A.B. and B.S. courses 
remaining, but from 1898, when the B.S. course was fully established 
on its new basis of enlarged requirement for entrance, a compari- 
son is possible between the men who took Latin and those who did 
not. The relative standing of the two courses in respect to scholar- 
ship and college honors is indicated by the following statistics: 

In the twelve years from 1898 to 1909, inclusive, there were 
graduated from the college 1,660 men, of whom 1,074 had taken 
Latin and 586 had not, 64.7 per cent and 35.3 per cent respectively. 
But the scholarship honors were not thus divided. 

In the years mentioned the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which 
takes into its membership all men from both courses who have 
attained a rank of 85 for their entire college course, received at 
graduation 210 men. Of these, 180 had taken Latin and 30 
had not, 85.7 per cent and 14.3 per cent respectively. The college 
offers an honor by which one who has attained a rank of go in each 
year is known as a ‘‘ Rufus Choate Scholar,” a term purely of honor. 
These honors were first awarded in 1899, and in the eleven years 
since the number of ‘‘Rufus Choate Scholars” has been 150, of 
whom 133 took Latin and 17 did not, 87.2 per cent and 12.8 per 
cent respectively. 

The college also awards honors of various kinds for excellence 
in the several departments of study. In the years mentioned 386 
awards of these honors were made; 357 of these went to men who 
had taken Latin and 29 to men who had not, the percentages | 
being 91.88 per cent and 8.12 per cent respectively. The college 
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also has an “Honor List,” but as it has been in use but a single 
year it does not seem desirable to reckon it. 

During the same period 202 awards of prizes based on scholar- 
ship were made. These were exclusive of those given in Greek, 
Latin, and drawing, which are not open to men in both courses 
and therefore are not objects of competition between them. Of 
these 202 prizes, 162 were awarded to those who had taken Latin 
and 40 to those who had not, the percentage being 80.2 per cent 
and 19.8 per cent respectively. 

These figures are not a demonstration. They do not cover 
time enough or include men enough for that, and other elements 
doubtless enter into the question, but they do, fitting in with other 
things, establish an exceedingly strong presumption in favor of 
Latin; for the men who have had a Latin training of at least 
five years have proved their superiority in every field of competi- 
tion. They have carried off the general and the particular honors. 
Their success has not been restricted to linguistic fields, but they 
have held the first rank in mathematics, in science, in philosophy, 
and in economics. In no one department in which they have 
tried have they failed to take the lead. It cannot be believed 
that they are naturally brighter than others, and if it should be 
said that they more commonly come from families whose appre- 
ciation of the value of education and culture has lead to the study 
of Latin, that is but another way of testifying to the worth of the 
subject. If it be true that “by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and if education be not an exception to all other human things, 
then Latin may proudly call its experience to witness. Its results 
are manifest, here as elsewhere. They accord with its objects and 
show that apart from all secondary and valuable effects, the study 
of Latin develops strength, leads to accurate thinking, and gives 
a practical mastery of those forces that make for efficiency and 
power. It is so in college. Is there any reason to think that its 
effect ceases with the reception of a diploma ? 


HORACE THE DUALITY 


By GRANT SHOWERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Horace is a duality. Manifold and varied as were his experi- 
ences—at home and abroad, in peace and in war, among various 
classes—they were nevertheless mainly of two kinds, and there 
are two Horaces who reflect them. There is a Horace of ordinary 
Italian manners and ideals, and a Horace of the higher culture of 
Rome and Athens; a more natural Horace, simple and direct, and 
a less natural Horace, clothed upon with the artificialities of life 
in the capital; an unconventional and a conventional Horace. 

At bottom, this duality is the reflection of the twofold experience 
of Horace as the provincial country boy of low degree and as the 
successful literary man in the city. Like most men of perfected 
culture who are of rustic origin, Horace was more or less separable. 
The impressions received from Venusia and its simple population 
of hard-working, plain-speaking folk within and without the walls, 
from the roaring Aufidus and the landscape of Apulia, from the 
freedman father’s common-sense instruction as he walked about in 
companionable and affectionate intercourse with his son, never 
faded from Horace’s mind. The life of the city was superimposed 
upon the life of the country, but never covered it, to say nothing 
of displacing it. It was a garment put on and off, which sometimes 
hid, but never for long, the original clothing of simplicity. 

Nor was its wearer altogether insincere when he put it on—or 
suffered it to be put on. As in most dualities which are not con- 
sciously assumed, both Horaces were genuine. There is something 
of the chameleon in every man. When Davus, under license of 
the Saturnalia, reproaches his master for praying for the country 
while he is at Rome, and extolling the city when he is in the coun- 
” Romae rus optas; absentem rusticus urbem 
Tollis ad astra levis— 
it is not mere discontent in Horace which affords him a basis for 


attack. The poet loved both city and country. 
And yet, whatever his liking for the city and its artificialities, 
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his real nature called for the country and its simplicity. It is 
the Horace of Venusia and the Sabines who is the more genuine. 
Criticism has occasionally detected the note of affectation in some 
of the more formal compositions addressed to Augustus and his 
household; but the most captious critic will hesitate to bring such 
a charge against the odes which celebrate the life of the fields and 
hamlets of Italy and the prowess of its citizen soldiers of time 
gone by, or against the mellow epistles and lyrics in which the poet 
philosophizes upon the spectacle of human life. 


I 


The real Horace is seen with greatest distinctness when he sings 
of the beauty and fruitfulness of Italy. It is no land of the imagi- 
nation which he visualizes for us, nor yet a Homericized or a The- 
ocritean Italy, but the Italy of his own time, the Italy of his own 
birth and experience, and the Italy of today. We may still see the 
features he Joved best—the oak and the ilex, the pine and the pop- 
lar, the funereal cypress; the bright flower of the too-short-lived 
rose, the sweet-scented bed of violets, the olive groves of Venafrum, 
and the purple-clustered vine of varied autumn wedded to the elm— 
that most beautiful of sights and most sympathetic of figures; 
the long-horned and grey-flanked cattle, grazing under the peaceful 
sky of the Campagna, or enjoying holiday freedom in the meadow— 
the same cattle that Carducci saw— 

In the grave sweetness of whose tranquil eyes 

Of emerald, broad and still reflected, dwells 

All the divine green silence of the plain; 
the sterile rust on the corn, the blazing heat of dog-days, when not 
a breath stirs as the languid Shepherd leads his flock to the banks 
of the stream; the sunny pastures of Calabria, the yellow Tiber 
at flood, the rushing Anio, and the deep eddying of Liris’ taciturn 
stream; the secluded valleys of the Apennines, the snow-covered 
fields on the Alban hills; the mead sparkling with hoar-frost at 
the approach of spring, autumn rearing from the fields her head 
decorous with mellow fruits, and golden abundance from full 
horn pouring forth her treasures upon the land— 


Aurea fruges 
Italiae pleno defundit Copia cornu. 
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It is real Italy which Horace cuts on his cameos: real cities, real 
landscape, real products, real men. 

In its wholesomeness and convincing reality, Horace’s art is 
like the sculpture, the painting, and the architecture of his own 
time. The portraiture on the painted walls of Pompeii and in 
the bust of a Caecilius Jucundus; the garlands of flowers, fruits, 
and ribbons painted and sculptured in the Augustan Age, and 
needing only a freshening of the ancient colors to make them live; 
the stately Roman rulers of the world advancing in dignified pro- 
cession on the Altar of Peace; the massive buildings supported 
by arch and vault—Horace’s poetry is no less robust and full- 
bodied and natural, and Roman, than these. 


II 


Horace’s art is not less vital in its presentation of the life of 
Italy than of her scenery. Where else may be seen so many 
vivid incidental pictures of men at their daily occupations of work 
or play? In satire and epistle, it is true, this is to be expected, 
though there are satirists and letter-writers who have not trans- 
ferred the colors of life to their canvas; but the lyrics, too, are 
kaleidoscopic with scenes from the daily life of men. We are 
given glimpses into the career of the merchant and sailor; we see 
the sportsman chasing the boar, the countryman setting snares 
for the greedy thrush, the serenader under the casement, the plow- 
man at his ingleside; the anxious mother at the window on the 
cliff, never taking her eye from the curved shore; the husbandman 
passing industrious days on his own hillside, tilling his acres with 
his own oxen— 

Condit quisque diem collibus in suis, 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores; 
the young men of the Sabellian mountain hamlet carrying bundles 
of fagots along the rocky slopes; the rustic religious holiday and its 
games; the sun-browned wife making ready the evening meal 
against the coming of the tired peasant husband—all the quaint 
and quiet life of the countryside. 

The page is often golden with homely precept or tale—the 

country mouse and the town mouse, the fox and the weasel, the 
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rustic and the river, the stag and the horse—precept and tale for 
all time natural to farmer folk. Not even the most formal and 
dignified of the odes are without the mellow charm of Italian land- 
scape and the genial warmth of Italian life. The vineyard and the 
hailstorm, the Campus on election day, the vale stirred by zephyrs, 
the fearless soldier, cheerful amid hardship under the open sky, 
the restless Adriatic, the Bantine headlands and low-lying For- 
entum, the babe in the wood of Voltur, the hill-towns near Rome, 
the contrast between the craven soldier of Crassus and the stern 
patriotism of Regulus—the inaugural odes would be but barren and 
cold without these, to say nothing of the outburst against the 
domestic degradation of the time, full of color and heat and pic- 


turesqueness : 
Non his iuventus orta parentibus 


Infecit aequor sanguine Punico 
Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum, 


Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glaebas et severae 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 


Portare fustis, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et iuga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 


Ill 


Again, the more genuine Horace appears in the poet who sings 
of the religion of the countryside. He knows, indeed, the gods of 
Greece and the East—Venus of Cythera and Paphos, of Eryx and 
Cnidus; Mercury, benefactor of men; Diana, lady of the mountain 
and the glade; Delian Apollo, who laves his loosened locks in the 
pure dew of Castalia; Juno, consort and sister of fulminating Jove. 
He is impressed by the glittering pomp of the procession as it winds 
its way up the Capitoline steep. He subscribes to incipient emperor 
worship. In all this he acquiesces without question, though he 
may himself be 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens. 
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Religion is, and always has been, a necessary part of the mechan- 
ism of the state, and one of the proprieties. 

But the more genuine Horace is not in the odes addressed to 
the great Olympic deities. The only one of them in which he prays 
with really fervent heart—when he petitions the great god of 
healing and poetry for what is most precious to him: 

Frui paratis et valido mihi 
Latoe, dones, et, precor, integra 


Cum mente nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem— 


stands alone among all the odes to the great gods of the state. 
It is not the prayer of the city-bred formalist; it reflects the heart 
of the Horace of country breeding and sympathies. 

For the faith which sets the poet aglow we must go into the 
fields and hamlets of Italy, among the householders who were the 
descendants of the long line of Italian forefathers that had wor- 
shiped the same gods at the same altars—not gods of yesterday, 
imported from Greece and Egypt and glittering with display, but 
the simple gods of farm and fold native to Italian soil. The 
simplicity of the worshiper, the picturesqueness of the worship, the 
purity and genuineness of it all as compared with what his worldly 
wisdom told him of the hearts of the city classes—all made power- 
ful appeal to him, whatever his own conception of the logic of it. 

Horace may be suspected of skepticism of Jupiter’s thunderbolt, 
and he may pass the jest on the Epicurean indifference of the gods; 
but when he does so, it is of mythological, literary, unreal gods he 
is thinking. For the religion of the country he entertains only the 
kindliest regard. The images that rise in his mind at the mention 
of religion pure and undefiled are not the gaudy spectacles of the 
marbled streets of the capital, but incense rising in autumn from 
the ancient altar on the homestead; the feast of the Terminalia 
with its slain lamb; libations and flowers on the clear waters of 
some ancestral spring; the simple hearth in the farmhouse, the 
board crowned with the salinum, legacy of generations, and the 
pious offering of crackling meal and salt to the little gods crowned 
with rosemary and myrtle; the altar beneath the pine to the maiden 
goddess; Faunus, in the humor of wooing, roaming the sunny 
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farmfields; Priapus, and Silvanus, guardian of boundaries; and, 
most of all, and typifying all, the faith of rustic Phidyle, with clean 
hands and a pure heart raising palms to heaven at the new of the 
moon, and petitioning for the full-hanging vine, thrifty fields of 
corn, and unblemished lambs. Of the religious life represented 
by these he is no more tempted to make light than he is tempted 
to delineate the Italian peasant after the manner of a Maupassant— 
as an amusing animal, with just enough of the human about him 
to be ludicrous. 


IV 


And finally, the more genuine Horace is seen in the unconven- 
tional wisdom which fills satire and epistle, and sparkles from the 
odes. For all his having been a student of formal philosophy in 
the groves of the Academy, for all his professed faith in the effica- 
ciousness of philosophy for rich and poor, and old and young, and 
for all his inclination, under the spur of the natural human fondness 
for system, to adopt the philosophy of one of the schools, he is a 
consistent follower of neither Stoicism nor Epicureanism. His 
half-humorous confession of wavering allegiance is only a reflection 
of the mutations of a mind open to the appeal of both: 


Ac, ne forte roges quo me duce, quo lare tuter, 
Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri 

Quo me cumque rapit tempestas deferor hospes. 
Nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 
Virtutis verae custos rigidusque satelles, 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus subiungere conor. 


This is more than mere humor. Both systems attracted 
Horace by their virtues, and both repelled him by their limitations. 
In all his satire on Stoicism, his animadversion is always directed 
against the extremes of the school—its doctrine of the equality of 
sins, and its ridiculous paradoxes: every wise man is a king, every 
fool a slave, pain is no evil, etc. Against the Stoic virtues he 
never utters a word. If the Epicureans escape with censure less 
direct, it is because Epicureanism as an intellectual system was 
less open to attack: its frank materialism had at least the merit 
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of making a brave show of logic; but its extremists—extremists 
who put into practice a base interpretation of the doctrine of 
seizing upon the moment—stand condemned at every turn by the 
poet’s insistence upon self-control and the golden mean. 

Horace is both Stoic and Epicurean, or neither—-or either; for 
the character of philosophy depends upon definition of terms, and 
Epicureanism with Horace’s definitions of pleasure and duty 
differed little from Stoicism. In theory, he was more of the Epi- 
curean; in practice, more of the Stoic. His philosophy occupies 
ground between both, or rather, ground common to both. It 
admits of no name; it is not a system; it owes its resemblances 
to either Stoicism or Epicureanism more to his own nature than to 
his familiarity with them, great as that was. 

The foundations of Horace’s philosophy were laid before he 
ever heard of the schools—by association with his father and the 
people of Venusia, and with the middle class at Rome. Under the 
clarifying influence of study and reading in Athens, the stress of 
experience in the field, and long contemplation of life in the large 
in the capital of an empire, it crystallized into a philosophy of life 
—Lebensweisheit. What he read in books did not all remain for 
him book philosophy; what was in tune with his nature was 
assimilated, and became philosophy in action—philosophy which 
was really the guide of life. His faith in it is unfeigned: 


Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora quae spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
Aeque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit .. . . 
Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 

Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurem. 


The occasional phraseology of the schools which he employs 
is for the most part convenient dress for truth discovered through 
vital experience; or it is literary ornament. The humorous and 
not wholly unsatiric allusion in the letter to Albius Tibullus-— 


Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises 
Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum— 


is about as much a confession of Stoicism as of Epicureanism. 
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V 


Among the results of Horace’s urban experience, it is wholly 
natural that none should be more prominent than the influence of 
Hellenism upon his work. His debt to Greek literature is great. 
The metrical conveyance of most of his lyrics, many of the lyrics 
themselves, a wealth of literary ornament, much of the richness 
of his intellectual furnishing, and no small part of his sureness of 
taste and execution—all these Greece gave him, as she has given 
them to many others. 

But much of this is only a clothing upon of the real Horace by 
the artificial Horace of the literary coterie. There is the Hellenic 
Horace who experiments with Greek meter, draws heavily on Greek 
geography and Greek mythology, employs Greek nomenclature, 
stages Greek scenery, engages in labored imitation of the Homeric 
simile (always labored when it is not Homeric), or frankly translates 
and adapts Greek lyrics; and there is the more genuine Horace who 
employs the native trochee and iamb and the long-since naturalized 
hexameter, and lets Italian gods and heroes speak from Italian 
scenes, or in his own person discourses homely Italian wisdom, 
and is Greek in nothing but form even when his conveyance is 
sapphic or alcaic. 

The real Horace is an Italian poet, and a Roman. He is Italian 
by birth and experience, Italian in person, habit, and temperament, 
Italian in his love of Italy and her life, and in his clear vision of her 
natural charms. He is Roman in his pride in Rome’s past and 
present, in his faith in her destiny, and in the intimate relation 
of his art to life. His schoolmistress was Greece; the mother from 
whom he derived his powers was Italy; and his immediate inspira- 
tion was Rome. 

To call Horace Greek rather than Roman would be to be blinded 
to the essential by the presence of graceful form and a partial 
and after all not very great identity of matter. It would be as 
little reasonable as to call a Roman arcade Greek because it dis- 
plays column and architrave and a facing of marble. What makes 
Roman architecture stand is Italian concrete and the vault. 
Horace is Greek as Milton is Roman or Hebrew. To study him 
as a duality is to discover his real unity. 


XENOPHON’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE HISTORY 
OF HERODOTUS 


By J. KELLER 
Willamette University 


The question of Xenophon’s acquaintance with the History 
of Herodotus is still unsettled. It is reasonable to assume such 
acquaintance, although the fact that he nowhere mentions or 
alludes to his predecessor may seem hard to explain. It is undis- 
puted that the work of Herodotus was familiar to the Athenians 
before 401 B.c.; also that Xenophon lived in Athens up to that 
time. It is the purpose of this paper to show, by a comparison 
of passages from the two authors, that Xenophon had read Herodo- 
tus and had been influenced by him. 

Of the capture of Sardis by Cyrus there are various traditions: 
that of Ctesias (Persic. § 4); of Polyaenus (vii. 6. 2); of Bacchyl- 
ides (iii. 23 ff.); of Herodotus (i. 80 ff.). A glance at Xenophon’s 
account (Cyrop. vii. 2) is enough to show that he is following the 
one given by Herodotus, for not only are they similar in their main 
) features, but they agree in almost every detail. The few points in 
| which they differ can almost all be accounted for by the fact that the 
Cyropaedia is not so much history as eulogy. Two examples of these 
differences will suffice: Xenophon makes Cyrus accomplish in 
one battle what according to Herodotus he did in two; Xenophon 
says that Croesus fled to Sardis after the battle, whereas Herodotus 
has him march back after deliberating whether he should do so 
or not. But it is our task to show that Xenophon knew not only 
the same tradition, but that he was familiar with the words of 
Herodotus. 
| Turning now to the language of the accounts, we read in Herod- 
otus (i. 80) that Cyrus, in fear of the cavalry of Croesus, acted 
as follows: T@ otpat@ T@ éwvTOD TE Kai 
oxevopdpo. TavTas Tacas ddicas Kal aTeXwv Ta 
dvipas én’ avras avéBnoe immada otodrnv ... . 
Now although Xenophon has mentioned the camel force of Cyrus 
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several times before (Cyrop. vi. 2. 8; 3. 33; Vii. 1. 22; 27), he has 
said not a word to the effect that the camels had formerly been 
used as baggage animals, nor that they were being used for any 
but their regular work; and yet, in closing his account of the 
battle, he abruptly tells us that the camels ott 8) aroraPoioat 
TO éavTav ev Tois cxevoddpas (vii. 1. 49). 
It is not improbable that, having Herodotus’ account before him, 
in which the statement of the change in the use of the camels is 
so prominent, Xenophon failed to observe that he himself had 
said nothing about it. 

On the morning after the capture of the city, Xenophon says 
Cyrus entered the city and commanded that no one should leave 
his post, 6 6€ Kpoicos év Bacirelows Kipov 
é8éa (vii. 2. 5). This conduct of Croesus is strange. Why 
should he keep calling out for Cyrus? What reason had he to 
expect mercy from Cyrus? Is not Cyrus’ command to take 
Croesus alive, as given by Herodotus, lurking in Xenophon’s 
mind? And is not the impressive sentence of Herodotus (i. 86) 
[Croesus] te avaotevdtavta éx Hovyias 
és tpis responsible for Xenophon’s unexpected 
Kipov ? 

With Herodotus (i. 89), pe Sodddv oor and 
(i. 87) @AAa tadTa Kov pidrov yevéoOar, compare 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 2. 9), xaipe, & [Croesus], 
yap TUxn Kal éyew TO amd Tovde Sidwor col Kal mpoca- 
yopeverv. Xenophon makes Cyrus respond to this: «ai ov ye, ébn, 
Kpoice, éreirep avOpwroi yé écpev auddtepx ($10). One 
wonders what there is in the words of Croesus to call forth 
this response of Cyrus. The connection is loose, the causal clause 
abrupt, and the whole sentence bald. But turning to Herodotus 
(i. 86) we read that when Cyrus learned the meaning of Croesus’ 
calls for Solon, and saw the misery of the man who so recently 
had been the happiest of mortals, he wetayvdvta te Kai évvwoavta 
avtos advOpwros avOpwrov, yevopevoy éwuTod 
evdaipovin ékdoow, Cavra rupli .. . . And now we see 
how Xenophon came to use his abrupt statement, which becomes 
full of meaning from the story of Herodotus. Compare also with 
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these words of Herodotus what Xenophon says in § 26: éyw ydp 
cou évvody tiv evdaipoviar oixteipw TE oe... 

Immediately after the above greeting, Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, proceeds to ask Croesus for advice: ap’ dv Ti wou €Oed1- 
cas aupBovredoa; This is a singular thing for Cyrus to do, 
for he and Croesus are as yet strangers, and Croesus has done 
nothing to win such respect from Cyrus as this request implies. 
But in Herod. i. 88, when Croesus asks politely: "2 Sacvded, 
KOTEpov TA 7) ev TH TapEdvTL 
xp; it is not strange that Cyrus should accept the proffered 
advice, because of the deep impression made upon him by the 
miraculous escape from the pyre. 

In §20, Xenophon says of the dumb son of Croesus: 06 Mév 
yap xwdos dv But why SveréXex? Possibly to enter 
his quiet protest against the marvel-teller whose account he has 
before him, an account which says that this dumb son miraculously 
received the gift of speech when he saw his father about to be put 
to death by a Persian soldier (Herod i. 85). 

Very similar to the foregoing instance is Xenophon’s method 
of dealing with the contest between Leotychides and Agesilaus for 
the Spartan throne after the death of Agis. He says (Hell. iii. 
elas Aewruyldns, vids “Ayidos elvar, aderdos. 
The use of doxwyr is a little strange, for it implies some previous 
debate of the matter, of which no hint is given before or after this 
passage. When Leotychides says that by law the son, and not 
the brother, succeeds to the throne, Agesilaus answers: €ué av 
5éor Bacirevev, Leotychides asks, in surprise, how that may be, 
when he, the son, is alive, and receives the answer: 67: dv td Kaneis 
matépa, ov« én ae elvat éavtovd. Apparently this is the first word 
that Leotychides has heard to the effect that he is not the son of 
the king; it is therefore strange that Xenophon should say no 
more about the matter. But stranger still, in spite of the surprise 
of Leotychides at the news, he seems, according to Xenophon, to 
have made inquiries of his mother, for he says: ’AAX’ 7 Todd 
éxeivov eidvia pntnp Kai viv In fact, this state- 
ment makes the whole story somewhat suspicious, and suggests 
dependence on another and more complete tale. 
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Turning to Herod. vi. 61 ff., we find the story of the contest 
between Demaratus and Leotychides for the throne left vacant 
by the death of Ariston, king of Sparta. Herodotus tells the 
story of Ariston’s third marriage. Upon receiving news of the 
birth of a son some months later, Ariston, after counting the months 
on his fingers, @7@poce, pas éwuTod elvae (vi. 65). It is 
probably this passage which called forth Xenophon’s abrupt state- 
ment: ov« én ce elvac éavtod. Herodotus says that, as a result, 
Demaratus, who had been made king, was deposed by the combined 
efforts of Cleomenes and Leotychides, and that the latter became 
king in his stead. Later, Demaratus, because of an insult offered 
him by Leotychides, determined to find out the truth from his 
mother, who, under oath, declared that he was the son of Ariston 
or of the hero Astrobacus. And here again we may see Xeno- 
phon’s discrepancy when he represents Leotychides as surprised 
by the assertion that he is not the king’s son, although according 
to Xenophon’s own words Leotychides had previously questioned 
his mother about the matter. 

In i. 65 Herodotus tells how Lycurgus was greeted by the oracle 
at Delphi upon his entrance into the temple: @s éone és 70 
péyapov, .. . . IlvOim . . . . ce Oedv pavrevoopat 
i avOpwrov. In the Apology of Socrates (regarded as genuine by 
Christ and Dindorf) Xenophon mentions (§15) the same incident 
in the words: Aéyetar yap eis Tov vadv avTov 
(the god to Lycurgus), mérepa Oedy ce eirw avOpwrov. 
This is the nearest approach to quotation from Herodotus that we 
find in Xenophon. It is practically a quotation, for the changes 
are evidently due to Xenophon’s desire to substitute familiar Attic 
words for the unusual ones of Herodotus. Thus for 6% we find 
the common ¢povtifw; for for . 
métepa . . . Moreover, Xenophon’s indicates that he 
is not quoting an oracle directly, but at second hand; so too does 
the fact that Xenophon’s is not a hexameter verse, as is that of 
Herodotus and as are all direct oracles. It is possible too that 
Xenophon’s evident desire to conceal his dependence on Herodotus 
may be partly responsible for these changes. 

Xenophon represents Cyrus, on his death-bed, recounting his 
blessings, his deeds, and his right to be considered a happy man. 
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There are several points which indicate that Xenophon has in 
mind the traditional conversation between Solon and Croesus, 
and that he intends to have his hero Cyrus fulfil the requirements 
for Solon’s “‘happiest man.” Solon, it will be remembered, gives 
(Herod. i. 30-32) first place to Tellus, the Athenian, because, while 
he was alive, his city was prosperous. So Cyrus, looking back, 
says (Cyrop. viii. 7. 7): Tv tatpida mpdcbev idiwrevovoay év TH 
viv mpotetiunuévny and (§8) Katarelrw dé 
matpioa dirous evdaimovoivtas. Again, Tellus was happy 
because he left children to survive him; so Cyrus (§8) «ata- 
Aelrrw Kpas, Traides, Cavras por oi Deol 
Third, Solon cannot pronounce a man happy unless it should be 
his fortune to end his life well, being in possession of all his good 
things; so Cyrus says (§ 7): ®v 7 ovdev olda bri ov 
Secwodunv. Fourth, Solon’s happy man dies in peace; so does 
Cyrus (mavras Sefwodpevos éveadvwato Kai obtws 
[§ 28]). The parallelism in the above is almost too close to 
indicate that Xenophon merely used the same tradition as Herod- 
otus; direct use of Herodotus is probable. Note also the following. 
Herodotus (i. 32) makes Solon say of the “happiest man”: € 
mpos Ett Tov Biov ed, obTOS Exeivos TOY ov 
Entrées GABios afids And so Xenophon has Cyrus 
close this part of his speech with the words: @ote 7@s ovK dv éyw 
Sixaiws Tov ael ypdvov Tuyxavoim; (§g) and 
seems, by his tone of challenge in the question, by his emphatic ¢y@, 
and by his S:«aéws, to be offering his hero Cyrus as the happy man 
whom Solon is seeking. Compare also Herod. i. 32: €v yap T@ 
madeiv with Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7. 7: Tov pév 
émpatrov ovtws nuydunv: poBos dé wor 


In Cyrop. viii. 6 Xenophon, counting up Persian institutions 
that can be ascribed to Cyrus, mentions ($17) the messenger 
service. His knowledge of this is not first-hand, for he begins with 
xatewabouer, and in § 18 he twice refers to other authorities. That 
Herodotus is one of these authorities seems probable. Compare 
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Cyrop. viii. 6. 17: imma@vas tocobrov Siadelrovtas Kai 
immous év avtois Katéotnoe Kal émipeopevous TovTwY, Kai 
dvipa éxdot@ tov érake, with Herod. viii. 98: 
imo. Te Kai dvdpes Sueataor, Kata odov trios TE 
kal avnp tetayuéevos. Compare Cyrop. viii. 6. 17: Tov émerndecov 
Ta ypaupata Kal with Herod. 
viii. 98: 6... . Spaywv rapadidoi ta ... . [and 
they] mapadiddueva. Compare Cyrop. viii. 6. 18: €o7% 
tas vixtas paclv TavTnv THY Topeiav, with Herod. 
viii. 98: Tovds [the messengers] videtds, . . . . ob WE Epyet 
ov Katavicat Tov... . Spduov. In his next statement Xenophon 
refers to someone else than Herodotus; his words are: gaol tues 
Oarrov Tav yepavwv TavTnv Topelav aviTev. Herodotus does 
not mention cranes; his words are: ayyédAwv 
ovdev wapayivetar Ovnrov éov. But the fact that Xeno- 
phon here says ¢aci tives, whereas above he has simply said ¢acx, 
indicates that he has in mind here a different authority from the 
one he had above—another reason for believing that the similarities 
noted are not accidental. 

In the long, fanciful tale of King Rhampsinitus and the robber 
we are told by Herodotus (ii. 121) how the king’s daughter seizes 
the robber by the arm only to find after a moment that she is hold- 
ing a detachable arm. This same fantastic idea occurs in the 
Cyrop. (vii. 3. 8), not as a part of a wild legend, but in the other- 
wise excellent death-scene of Panthea and Abradatas, where it 
gives the impression of an incongruous element forced into the 
narrative. 

That Xenophon, in describing the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
(Cyrop. vii. 5), is using the same tradition as Herodotus (i. 190 fi.) 
is clear, for the two accounts agree in their principal features. But 
note also the following. Herodotus, strangely enough, fails to 
mention the time of day when the attack was made; Xenophon, 
as if to supply the omission, calls the reader’s attention to the fact 
that it was at night, five times ($§ 15 bis; 16, 21, 25). But Xeno- 
phon’s account lacks coherency. It represents Cyrus as consider- 
ing ways of taking the city, and then deciding that it can be done 
only by siege. Hereupon he begins his elaborate works. But 
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unexpectedly we are told (§12): tovrov evexa 
phon mean to say that there had been no intention of besieging 
at all? If so, why has he not said so? If, on the other hand, 
he wishes to indicate a change of plan, why is not that change 
recorded? Without knowing how it happens, the reader finds 
himself transferred from one plan to the other. In Herodotus, 
all is clear: after Cyrus has besieged for a long time, he becomes 
perplexed; then he devises and carries out the plan of using the 
channel of the river. Xenophon’s confusion of the two plans 
may be due to his use of Herodotus; at first he expands the few 
words of Herodotus about the siege, and then unconsciously gets 
into the description of the other plan, here too expanding the 
brief statements of Herodotus, but failing to connect the two as he 
should. 

In Cyrop. viii. 2. to-12 Xenophon explains who the king’s 
“eyes” and ‘“‘ears’’ are, and throughout the passage he seems to 
be anxious to emphasize the fact that there are many such; e.g., 
eroincey avOpwmrous ... . Suomreverv; and Woddol évo- 
picOnocav ... . opOarpol Ora; and ed Tis olerar Eva 
aiperov elvar Bacirei, ovK opOas olerar; and ovTw 47 
.... Woddol Evidently someone has 
caused the impression that there is but one king’s eye. The tis 
above, who olera: éva aiperov elvat Baoirei, may be 
Herodotus, for he says (i. 114) that when Cyrus had been chosen 
king by his playmates, he avra@v diérake pév oixias oixodopueey, 
Tovs 5é Sopuddpous eivar, Tov Kod Tia dfOarpov Baciréos 
elva. 

Xenophon sometimes expresses an idea in a manner similar to 
that of Herodotus. Compare only two examples: Xen. Anab. 
i. 7. g: ye Tapuodridds trais, éuos 
ovK TadT’ éym with Herod. vii. 11: yap env ex 
rod ‘Tordomeos . . . . yeyovws, Tiwwpnoduevos 
vaious. Also Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 25: py, dv 
apyol Snv év apOdvois Biotevav, . . . . Tis olxade 
6500, with Herod. i. 71: yevoduevor yap ayadav 
ovde écovra. Possibly Xen. Symp. iv. 38: €v 


| 
| 
| 
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Tr, olkla areewol yiT@ves of Toixyo! wor Soxovow eivat, is 
due to Herod. vii. 139: €¢ Kal Hoar. 

That Xenophon’s style in general reveals the influence of 
Herodotus is evident. This was recognized even by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who says (Ep. ad Pomp. 4): Bevodav ‘Hpoddrov 
Snrorns éyeveto cat’ To's Tév Te 
Kov Kal TOV NEKTLKOV. 

In conclusion: When we consider the strong prima facie prob- 
ability that Xenophon knew the work of Herodotus; when we 
recall that Xenophon’s failure to mention or to refer to Herodotus 
is in keeping with his treatment of other writers whom he is known 
to have read, e.g., Thucydides; when we realize that Xenophon, 
on account of the nature of his writings, made little use of the 
works of others, except the poets, and hence that few traces of 
Herodotus or of any other writer are likely to be found; when we 
consider that Xenophon has read Ctesias, the one writer, besides 
Herodotus, to whom he would be likely to turn for Persian affairs; 
and when, finally, we add to this the parallels given above, and the 
passages which, unsatisfactory in themselves, become clear and 
full of meaning when viewed in the light of Herodotus—it seems 
not too bold to say that Xenophon knew the History of Herodotus. 


A ROMAN TRICLINIUM 


By Harriet R. Krirpy 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 


The Latin department of the North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, figured prominently in a series of entertainments given during 
the Thanksgiving vacation, by its exhibition of a Roman ¢riclinium. 
Besides the educational value of the entertainment, it realized 
nearly a hundred dollars of the one thousand dollars cleared from 
the carnival. 

The room assigned was one of the drawing rooms, which seated 
about one hundred people. The entertainment proved so popular 
that the price of admission had to be raised after the first night’s 
performance—and then several extra exhibitions had to be given. 
Each exhibition lasted thirty minutes. 

Some may be interested in knowing how the details were carried 
out, as the difficulties would necessarily be great. The instructors 
in the art department attended to the wall decorations, garlands, 
etc. The three couches were arranged in the corner, so about 
fifteen feet of both walls were decorated in Pompeian red, with 
white designs, modeled after the house of Pansa. Red portieres 
covered the entrance to a small room which served as the kitchen. 

The couches measured eight feet long and three and one-half 
feet wide; eighteen inches high in front and twelve inches in the 
back. On these were spread couch covers and numerous pillows 
of oriental coloring. On account of the space there was one table, 
which was two feet high and four feet square. This was used prin- 
cipally as a serving-table. The salt cellar was always conspicuous. 
While, for the most part ‘‘massy silver’”’ was used, upon the plates 
were chased not the ‘‘gallant exploits of their ancestors,” but the 
A, B, C’s of the little English-speaking child. For the mixing-bowl, 
North High’s loving cup, won in some athletic contest, served. 
The goblets were some of silver, some of gold, and some of glass 
covered with tin foil. 

Dinner was served at the house of Cornelia in Rome, in the first 
century before Christ. There were present, besides the hostess, 
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Terentia, Julia, Vera, Tullia, Regina, Marcus, Aurelius, Gaius— 
all dressed in bright-colored costumes of the times. Terpsichore 
the dancer, Tippetius the musician, and the slaves Eumaeus, 
Glaucus, and Agias were all in white. A laurel wreath crowned the 
head of the musician. After the guests reclined, the slaves brought 
in garlands; then they retired, returning with trays containing the 
gustus: eggs, lettuce, onions, olives, cauliflower, radishes. During 
this part of the meal the guests carried on a conversation leading up 
to Terentia’s story of the jewels of Lallia Paulina, and Cornelia’s 
story of Fortunata and her jewels, terminating in Marcus’ story 
of the dog fight. This was followed by the singing of “Integer 
Vitae” with clarionet accompaniment. Cornelia then gave the 
signal for the cena to be brought in. The musician began to play 
a march when Glaucus and Eumaeus entered bearing a massive 
silver tray upon which was a papier-maché fowl (peacock, of course) 
garnished with oysters, sausages, etc. Following them was Agias 
with carving knife in his hand. Accompanied by music and with 
great ceremony the fowl was carved and passed to the guests, each 
of whom took from it a favor. The slaves retired in the same 
dignified manner as they entered. At the signal Cornelia’s pet 
slave, Glaucus, entered and told the guests the story of “The Last 
Will and Testament of a Little Pig.”” Greatly to the amusement of 
the audience he was rewarded with a link of sausages. Terp- 
sichore, the beautiful Greek maiden, was summoned and enter- 
tained the guests with graceful dancing, after which she sat at the 
feet of Cornelia and was showered with roses by the guests. 

The secunda mensa consisted of fruit, cakes, and red lemonade. 
Agias, with a long ladle, filled the goblets, while a conversation 
led up to Tullia’s witch story. While the goblets were being passed 
the guests began to sing “‘Lauriger Horatius.’’ Rising during the 
third verse they strolled out, followed by the slaves. Such a 
violation of tradition was necessitated by the absence of stage 
curtains. 

This entertainment emphasized the phase of Roman life which 
we are apt to neglect in our teaching, and has made the pupils 
realize that the Roman’s life was not entirely one of warfare, but 
that he ate, drank, and told stories and acted as a real human being. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 


Massachusetts 

Harvard University.—The papers read at the January Classical Conference 
were: “Seven Greek Coins,” Mr. H. W. Bell; “The Romanizing of the 
Hellenistic Institution of Deification of Kings,’’ Professor W. S. Ferguson. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New 
England held its fourth annual meeting in the Court of Classical Casts at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts on February 11. The following program was 
given: A Word of Welcome, Professor William K. Denison, acting president of 
the section; “Jn Memoriam: Morris Hicky Morgan,” Professor Clifford H. 
Moore, president of the Association of New England; ‘The Latin Composi- 
tion Problem,” Mr. William F. Abbot, Classical High School, Worcester; 
““Women’s Rights in Rome, and Some Roman Suffragettes,”” Mr. Eugene A. 
Hecker, Roxbury Latin School; ‘‘A Modern Greek Epic,” Mr. Aristeides E. 
Phoutrides, Cairo, Egypt (Harvard, 1911); “Myron,” Professor George H. 
Chase, Harvard University; “In Lesbos with the Lesbian Poets,”’ Professor 
J. Irving Manatt, Brown University; Discussion of Timely Topics. 

A Possible Praxiteles—A Greek marble head from the Island of Chios, the 
gift of Nathaniel Thayer to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was the subject 
of a conference conducted by Lacey D. Caskey at the museum Thursday 
afternoon. Mr. Caskey officiated in the absence of Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, 
director of the museum. This beautiful head is claimed by John Marshall, 
an English connoisseur of whom it was purchased, to be an original by Prax- 
iteles. It was dug up during the Crimean War by a man who had been given 
permission to get building material for his house. In 1900 it was shown in the 
Burlington Art Gallery. The head is of Parian marble and is in a wonderful 
state of preservation. It was originally set on a separate body. The name 
of the goddess is not definitely decided, but Dr. Fairbanks suggests Persephone 
as being typical of the youth and happiness of the face. 


Pennsylvania 
The Classical Club of Philadelphia.—The Classical Club of Philadelphia has 


the following officers for the present year: president, James Miller Hill, A.M., 

professor of Greek and Latin in the Central High School of Philadelphia; 

vice-president, Roland G. Kent, Ph.D., assistant professor of comparative 

philology in the University of Pennsylvania; secretary and treasurer, Benja- 
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min W. Mitchell, Ph.D., professor of the Latin language and literature and 
head of the Department of Ancient and Modern Languages in the Central High 
School. 
The first meeting for the present academic year was held on November 11, 
and was devoted to honoring the memory of William Alexander Lamberton, 
Ph.D., professor of the Greek language and literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, the dean of the club, who died suddenly on September 8. The 
second meeting was held on December 9. Professor J. C. Rolfe read some 
“Philological Notes,” and Professor R. G. Kent read a paper on ‘“‘The Ety- 
mology of Latin miles.”” The third meeting was held on January 13. The 
paper of the evening was by Francis H. Lee, A.M., professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Central High School, upon a curious book of the early sixteenth century, 
entitled Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, a document of a religious contro- 
versy that was a precursor of the Reformation. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Philological Association—The fifth annual meeting was held 
with the University of Tennessee at Knoxville on January 20 and 21. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Glen Lewis Swiggett, 
University of the South, president; J. B. Wharey, Peabody College for 
Teachers, vice-president; W. R. Webb, Jr., Webb School, secretary-treasurer. 
Among the papers dealing with classical subjects were the following: “‘The 
Teaching of Latin Prose Composition,” by W. E. Miller, Central High School; 
“A Different Emphasis in the Teaching of the Classics in College from That 
Needed in the High School,” by D. R. Lee, University of Chattanooga; 
“Vergilian Phrasing and a Passage of Tacitus,” by C. E. Little, Peabody 
College for Teachers; ‘‘The Dramatic Qualities of the Tragedies of Seneca,” 
by R. S. Radford, University of Tennessee; “Spitting as an Act of Magic and 
Superstition in Latin Literature,’ by Eugene Tavenner, Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Mississippi 

The University of Mississippi.—Professor Alexander L. Bondurant is absent 
on leave. He is spending a year in study and travel in Europe. He expects 
to return to his post in September. In the meantime his lecture work is being 
done by Dr. W. W. Baden, and the executive work is looked after by Associate 
Professor Longest. 

Dr. J. G. Deupree, professor of Greek in the University of Mississippi since 
1905, retired on the Carnegie Foundation at the end of last session. His 
successor is Dr. Alfred William Milden, who was professor of Greek and Latin 
in Emory and Henry College from 1900 to rgro. 

Louisiana 

Tulane University—John A. Rice has been selected as Rhodes scholar 
from Louisiana to go into residence at Oxford next Autumn. 

Walter Miller, dean of Tulane University, gave in January a series of lec- 
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tures under the auspices of the classical department of Oberlin College. His 
topics were: “‘Greece and the Greeks of Today,” “Olympia and the Olympic 
Games,” and “‘ How I Became a Captain in the Greek Army.” 


Florida 

John B. Stetson University —There are more students taking Greek and 
Latin at this institution this year than ever before. The number of students 
in the classes even in Greek is steadily increasing. 

Florida State Classical Association.—At the meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association held in the holidays, the teachers of the classics got together 
and organized a Florida State Classical Association as a section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. This new state association starts 
out with fourteen enthusiastic charter members, each one of whom is pledged to 
solicit personally in the two counties most convenient to him additional mem- 
bers for the local organization; and that means a larger representation in the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South and more readers of the 
Classical Journal and Classical Philology. The officers of the Florida State 
Classical Association are: president, Mrs. Frances N. Clayton (who is vice- 
president for Florida of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South); vice-president, Superintendent W. N. Sheats; Program Committee 
to advise with the State Educational Association, C. E. Boyd, chairman, 
B. B. Lane, and Miss Posey Taylor. 


Alabama 
Howard College.—Professor Allen J. Moon, of the chair of Greek and Latin, 


is granted leave of absence this year and is engaged in study at the University 
of Chicago. 

Association of Alabama Colleges.—The following colleges are members of 
the Association of Alabama Colleges and now require 14 Carnegie units for 
entrance: Alabama College for Women (Montgomery), Athens Female 
College, Birmingham College, Howard College, Judson Female Institute, 
Southern University, University of Alabama. 

Birmingham College.—Two students from Birmingham College were suc- 
cessful in passing the Rhodes scholarship examinations in October. 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Staie Teachers’ Association.—A committee appointed by the Latin 


section of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association to submit plans for greater 
unity in Latin teaching in the state has formulated a practical report with 
that end in view. Very briefly summarized, the report recognizes the fact 
that the great majority of Latin pupils read Caesar during the second year, 
and recommends teaching chiefly in the first two years what will be needed 
in reading the Commentaries. As a basis for unifying the work in syntax 
the committee recommends Byrne’s Syntax of High School Latin, all other 
material in beginner’s books and prose books not conforming with the outline 
to be omitted or rearranged in accordance therewith. For the unification of 
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the vocabulary Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin is recommended. 
Nebraska schools are urged to follow this plan for the coming year. 

Lincoln High School_—Some very live and interesting programs come to 
hand from the Lincoln High School. The influence and spirited work of Miss 
Olivia M. Pound are apparent in the voluntary formation of a Latin Club, origi- 
nating a year ago with an exceptionally strong Caesar class. They call them- 
selves the Legio Decima because they scorn “anything that has to do with 
cavalry.”” The programs abound in live topics connected with the Latin 
work and unique presentations of Roman Life. The club numbers twenty- 
five and meets every week. 


Colorado 
Mr. MacH. Donaldson, class 1911, Liberal Arts, University of Denver, 
has been selected as Rhodes scholar for Colorado, and will begin his studies 


in England next October. 


Iowa 
Iowa College-—Professor Charles N. Smiley has issued an attractive 


itinerary of “Grinnell Tours to Europe.” Professor Smiley will conduct a 
party from June 17 to July 30. 

Luther College—Mr. J. A. O. Larsen has been appointed Rhodes scholar 
for Iowa. Mr. Larsen is a graduate of Luther College (A.B.) and earned his 
Master’s degree in Latin at the State University of Iowa last year. During 
the current year he holds a scholarship in classics at Yale University. 

The State University of Iowa.—Dr. George M. Sharrard has been promoted 
to an assistant professorship. 


Idaho 
All Idaho Rhodes scholars thus far have been students in the Latin and 


Greek departments of the University of Idaho. 


Arkansas 
The Foreign Language section of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion met in Little Rock on December 27. The part of the program relating 
to classical subjects was as follows: “The Importance of Historical Setting in 
Teaching Latin,” J. G. Cubage, Arkansas State Normal; “Applied Latin in 
Secondary Schools,” S. R. Oglesby, Jr., Hope High School; “What Can Be 
Done in Three Years of High-School Latin ?”’ Laura Horn, Arkadelphia High 
School; ‘‘How to Popularize Latin,” I. J. Gains, Ouachita College; “How 
Should Beginners’ Latin Be Taught?” E. C. Blanford, Arkansas College; 
“Latin as an Aid to the Study of Romance Languages,” W. M. Briscoe, Arkan- 
sas College. 


SAMUEL HENRY BUTCHER 


Samuel Henry Butcher died on December 29, 1910, at the age of sixty. 
His loss will be felt wherever men love Greek studies. The accuracy and 
breadth of his scholarship and the fineness of his literary appreciation gave 
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promise of an exceptionally fruitful old age. His life as a scholar began at 
Cambridge, where after a distinguished career as student he became a fellow 
of Trinity. From Cambridge he went to a fellowship at University College, 
Oxford; in 1882 he became professor of Greek at Edinburgh, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1893. 

His published work represents that finest product of English classical 
scholarship, the mastery of the details of ancient language and literature, 
joined with an appreciation of their great and permanent relations to modern 
thought. Through essay and interpretation, and exquisite translation, 
Butcher, like Jebb, was one of the few men of his generation who made Greek 
literature a living force far beyond the narrow circles of its special students. 
His more permanent contributions to classical scholarship are: The Odyssey of 
Homer Done into English Prose (Butcher and Lang, 1879); Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius (1891); Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects (1904); Aristotle’s 
Poetics (1895-1902); Demosthenes, Oxford Text (in course of publication, 
completed as far as Oration XXVI). 

To his scholarship and literary ability Professor Butcher added a strong 
and practical interest in public affairs, which made him an efficient representa- 


tive of Cambridge University in Parliament. 

The following lines in Professor Butcher’s memory by Ernest Myers, 
printed in the Spectator for January 7, are a tribute not only to a great 
personality, but to a great cause; they are worthy of preservation if only for 
the characterization of classical studies in the fine line, ‘Dead to the dead, 
but to the living, life’’: 

Vital and valiant spirit, friend beloved, 

Knight of all noble orders of the soul, 

Son of the morning, must thou then be gone 

And leave us darkling in the deepened gloom ? 

In light and truth and joy in all things fair 

Thy being moved, whether with winged feet, 
Inspired, inspiring, thou wouldst lead the way 

To Heliconian heights and founts afar, 

(Dead to the dead, but to the living, life,) 
Wherefrom Earth’s Western children drank the draught 
That filled their veins with onward-striving zeal: 
Or whether in the Assembly’s grosser air 

Thou didst stand forth a champion of the wronged, 
Unmasker stern of dastard tyrannies, 

Welder of honest wills through both our isles. 
Light-bringer wert thou ever; light and love 

Kept thy heart warm and true, thy insight clear. 
Our eyes henceforth the gathering shades may grieve, 
Not thine. On the dim River’s farther shore 
There are who wait thee, stretching arms of love 
Unsatisfied; they call thee: unto them 

Bear thou the lamp we lose, left labouring here, 
Feeding a wistful hope with dreams of dawn. 
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AN EXPLANATION AND A PLEA 


On p. 25 of the Report of the Commission on Accredited Schools and 
Colleges of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for 1910, my name appears as a member of a committee appointed for the 
purpose of stating the requirements of the course in Latin in the high school. 
Since the statement of these requirements which follows the names of the 
committee is quite different from the recent report of the Commission on 
Uniform College-Entrance Requirements in Latin, of which commission I was 
a member, I have been called upon to give an explanation of my apparent 
inconsistency. The simple fact is that, by an error and of course without 
any discourtesy being intended, my name was placed on this committee without 
my knowledge. I therefore was not present at any deliberations of the com- 
mittee and in fact I did not know of its statement of requirements until my 
attention was called to it by a friend. 

The efforts of this committee, like those of the commission, were undoubt- 
edly aimed at the introduction of uniformity in high-school requirements in 
Latin, but it is unfortunate that two different recommendations should have 
been made. Would it not be better to adopt one definition of requirements ? 
The commission referred to was appointed under the auspices of the American 
Philological Association, a national body, and was composed of fifteen members 
representing the colleges and preparatory schools of the greater part of the 
country; it was not local, seven of its members being in the territory covered 
by the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. The entire com- 
mission met in Cleveland, October 29 and 30, 1909, in five sessions aggregating 
nearly twelve hours, and the results of its discussions were embodied in a 
carefully prepared report (published in full in Classical Journal, February, 
1910). I do not in the least mean to intimate that the committee of the 
North Central Association did not also carefully consider the problem, but the 
report of the Cleveland commission has been widely published and already 
widely adopted by leading colleges and universities. This is a reason why 
it should have our undivided support. Personally, therefore, I should be 
very glad if the committee of the North Central Association would consider 
the advisability of adopting the report of the commission in its entirety. By 
such uniformity of action we should be more likely to accomplish the results 


that we are all striving for in common. 
WALTER DENNISON 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Book Reviews 


Horace’s Odes and Epodes. By Paut SHOREY; revised by PAauL 
SHOREY AND GORDON J. LAInGc. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., 1910. Pp. xxxvii+514. $1.40. 

“The trouble with Shorey’s Horace” has always been that it was too good. 
If you are really a lover of Horace and of literature these parallel passages are 
an inspiration and an unending source of delight. But if you are an average 
Freshman, much interested in Livy’s History, perhaps, but not at all interested 
sn lyric poetry, this literary flavor will be dust and ashes in your mouth. We 
really need for the classics three types of notes. For our younger students 
we need simple notes sufficient to help them master the translation and 
understand the allusions. The young Doctors must make editions in which 
they may explode their erudition in a harmless way; and the real lover of 
Horace needs a literary edition like that of Shorey. 

The purpose of the revision has evidently been to adapt the book better 
to the needs of students in the first two years of a college course. As the first 
edition is so well known it will suffice here to point out the lines which the 
revision has taken. 

The introduction has been altered very slightly. In the section on Syntax 
references to Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar have been added. I find no 
change in the text. The notes occupy 374 pages instead of 349. An index of 
first lines has been added. The difference in number of pages is partly due 
to the fact that a ‘“‘fatter” type has been used in the revision. 

Perhaps the method of revision can best be illustrated by reference to one 
of the shorter and more familiar odes—Book I, Ode 5. The following additions 
have been made in the revision: La Fontaine’s imitation has been noted; 
gracilis, multa .... in rosa, cui, flavam, religas, aurea, and intentata are 
translated; attention is called to the fact that Pyrrha is a fictitious name; 
under nigris, 1. 7, “It is the water that is made black by the wind”; emirabitur, 
1. 8, “only here in classical Latin. The e is intensive’? (italics indicate the addi- 
tions in this note); 1. 13, the custom alluded toin tabula .... votivais explained. 
Omitted from the notes in the original edition are: References to Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Ben Jonson, Sir Charles Sedley, Anth. Pal., Plautus, Simonides, 
and Heine; under gracilis, 1. 1, &xwés schlank, svelte; under tabula... . 
votiva, 1. 13, where the later edition explains the custom the older edition merely 
says, “for the votive picture, dedicated by shipwrecked sailors to Neptune, or 
Isis.” 

As this indicates, the revision has produced a book which will assist the 
Freshman much more in his translation and will make clear to him many things 
which the old edition left unexplained. He will be more apt, in my judgment, 
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to read the parallel passages quoted because they are fewer. The revisers 
have naturally availed themselves of all the periodic literature on Horace 
appearing since the older edition and have added references to it where it 
seemed necessary. The work is well done and the book seems much better 
suited to the field it was intended to occupy than before. We shall prefer 
the “revised version” for our classes, but for ourselves, when, diiudicata Lite, 
we pick up Horace for our own delectation, it will be the “authorized version” 


by Shorey. 
ours E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


M. Tullii Ciceronis “De finibus bonorum et malorum” libri quinque. 
With Introduction and Commentary. By W. M. L. Hutcu- 
INSON. London: Edward Arnold, 1909. Pp. xxxii+238. 


The appearance of any edition of the De finibus inevitably suggests a 
comparison between it and that of Madvig. The author of the present volume 
modestly ascribes any merit it may possess to the third (1876) edition of the 
great Danish scholar’s work, on which it is largely based. Few editors, how- 
ever, would have been as successful in the effort to deal more fully with the 
subject-matter than does Madvig, while at the same time limiting the latter’s 
great commentary, critical notes, and learned excursuses to the minimum 
necessary for elucidating the text. Moreover, occasionally new light is added 
on obscure passages of the text, on the sources used by Cicero, and on the post- 
Aristotelian systems of philosophy. That Cicero was a philosophical amateur 
no one will deny. However, inasmuch as Madvig’s interest was chiefly 
philological, he at times not only criticizes Cicero in a captious spirit, but 
unduly disprizes his ability to understand, much less transmit, speculative 
thought. Hutchinson, while not blind to Cicero’s shortcomings, brings to 
his task a sympathy born only of some years spent in an author’s company; 
hence in a number of cases he is able to defend Cicero from any error more 
serious than careless or unfortunate statement. Instances to be cited are: 
i. 39; i. 41; i. 63; ii. 35; iv. 58; v. 46. 

The book was evidently prepared by a practical teacher, who believes that 
students should read an author for pleasure and cultivation of the literary 
sense. Its aim is not to serve the advanced scholar—who, of course, will still 
use Madvig—but that it may “enable what is on the whole Cicero’s best 
philosophical work to be read and appreciated not only by students at the 
universities, but by Sixth Form boys. For while only a small minority can now 
care very much to understand the questions debated in the Academica, the 
De natura deorum, or the Tusculans, the problem of the De finibus still comes 
home to the business and bosoms of us all.” The introduction, while brief, 
contains all that is needful to understand Cicero’s philosophical training and 
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attitude toward the four great schools: I, Cicero as a Philosophical Writer; 
II, Subject and Form of the De finibus; III, Dramatis Personae; IV, The 
Ethical Systems of Zeno, Epicurus, Antiochus; V, Cicero’s Sources for This 
Work. Arguments are prefixed to the several books. In keeping with the 
unpretentious aim of the volume, no history of the text is given. The few 
variations from Madvig’s readings, due for the most part to Miiller (ed. Teub- 
ner, 1889), are given without discussion in a Critical Appendix. 

The book is open to adverse comment in the following particulars: the 
use of the notes (running through so many pages) would have been greatly 
increased by an index. Especially missed here is an index to the proper names 
and numerous quotations from Greek philosophical texts. Few references to 
Latin texts (outside of the De finibus) are given without quoting the passage, 
which is excellent. But why give the place of citation at one time, as Sen. 
Epist. xii. 10 (p. 29), and omit it at another, as Tac. (p. 26); Hor. (p. 86); 
Ter. (p. 199)? The proofreading, in spite of evident pains, is not faultless. 
The following words show misplaced accent: 7d éddxierov (p. 12, twice); 
(p. 86); dwexdéyecda: (p. 178); the accent is missing on dopevife» 
(p. 197). Cc=Cf. (p. 121); liberas=liberos (p. 136); profecti=profecto 
(p. 176); Livy vii. 2. 4=vii. 4. 2 (p. 73); Hor. Sat. iii (!). 4. 33=ii. 4. 33 (p.148); 
Tusc. i. 35=i. 85 (p. 226). A number of cross-references are incorrect: ii. 
32=ii. 42 (p. 22); v. 46=v. 45 (p. 170); v. 44=Vv. 94 (p. 175); iii. 61=iii. 63 


(p. 187). 
H. V. CANTER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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